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LAYING  OF  THE  CORNER  STONE 

OF 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE. 


The  interesting  and  very  impressive  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner 
stone  of  the  House  of  Pvefuge  took  place  on  Monday  afternoon,  Octo¬ 
ber  27th,  1851,  agreeably  to  public  announcement.  The  invited 
guests,  consisting  of  the  Hon.  Chief  Justice  R.  B.  Taney — his  Ex¬ 
cellency  Governor  Lowe — his  Honor  Mayor  Jerome — the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Press,  Common  Council,  and  other  gentle¬ 
men,  assembled  at  the  City  Hall  at  o’clock,  and  proceeded, 
in  private  equipage  and  omnibuses,  to  the  ground,  situated  nearly 
three  miles  from  the  city,  near  the  Frederick  turnpike.  Arriving 
upon  the  ground  the  company  found  every  arrangement  made 
for  their  accommodation  by  Messrs.  George  A.  Davis  and  Cap¬ 
tain  James  Mullin,  both  of  whom  are  engaged  upon  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  reverend  clergy,  various  committees  of  the  Institution, 
and  invited  guests,  occupied  seats  on  the  right  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  structure,  whilst  the  vocal  and  instrumental  choruses,  under  the 
direction  of  John  Mason,  Esq.,  were  seated  opposite.  Agreeably  to 
arrangement,  the  exercises  commenced  with  music  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Mason,  followed  by  an  invocation  of  Divine  grace  by  Rev.  H. 
V.  D.  Johns,  D.  D.,  the  beloved  pastor  of  Christ  Church,  who  has 
ever  exhibited  a  deep  regard  for  the  prosperity  of  the  noble  charity. 

The  committee  then  announced  that  every  thing  was  in  readiness, 
when  his  Excellency  Governor  Lowe,  his  Honor  Mayor  Jerome, 
and  Geo.  Brown,  Esq.,  deposited  the  box  in  the  corner-stone,  on  the 
west  corner  of  the  building,  and  assisted  in  the  closing  of  the  same. 
The  Governor  prefaced  the  operation  with  a  most  admirable  address. 
It  was  brief,  appropriate,  practical,  and  eloquent,  and  well  suited  to 
the  occasion.  He  made  a  very  feeling  allusion  to  the  bold  and  char¬ 
itable  spirit  of  him  who  has  contributed  so  many  kind  influences  to¬ 
wards  the  Institution,  (George  Brown,  Esq.,)  and  through  him  com¬ 
mended  the  committees,  who  have  likewise  assisted  so  arduously  in 
behalf  of  the  great  work.  He  alluded  to  the  cause  which  assembled 
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the  meeting,  and  observed  that  it  was  gratifying  to  know  that  men  of 
all  political  parties  could  assemble  on  the  exalted  platform  of  human¬ 
ity,  and,  throwing  aside  all  political  prejudices,  unite  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  an  object  which  contemplated  so  much  good  to  the  ris- 
ing  generation. 

He  also  observed  that  the  men  who  were  charged  with  the  erection 
of  the  building,  and  the  completion  of  the  noble  enterprise,  should  be 
known  to  every  one  present,  and  he  would  therefore  read  from  the 
plate  of  the  corner-stone,  (which  he  held  in  his  hands,)  the  names  of 
the  whole.  He  then  read  the  inscription,  as  follows : 

HOUSE  OF  REFUGE, 

INCORPORATED  FEBRUARY  8,  1831— CHARTER  AMENDED  MARCH  7,  1850— THIS 

CORNER  STONE  LAID  OCTOBER  27,  1851. 

MILLARD  EILLMORE,  President  of  the  United  States. 

ENOCH  LOUIS  LOWE,  Governor  of  Maryland. 

JOHN  HANSON  THOMAS  JEROME,  Mayor  of  Baltimore. 

Jflanctgers  of  tlje  ijottse  of  Refuge. 

GEORGE  BROWN,  President.  WILLIAM  BAKER,  Treasurer. 

JOHN  J.  GRAVES,  Secretary. 

On  the  part  op  the  City  : 

GEORGE  BROWN,  JOHN  J.  GRAVES, 

WILLIAM  BAKER,  THOMAS  KELSO, 

CHARLES  M.  KEYSER,  JOHN  B.  EMERY, 

JOSEPH  KING,  Jr.,  JAMES  McNEAL,  Jr., 

On  the  part  op  the  State  : 

SOLOMON  IIILLEN,  JOSEPH  WEATHERS, 

THOMAS  YATES  WALSH,  JAMES  GILMORE, 

JOSHUA  I.  COHEN,  ALEXANDER  PISHER, 

JACOB  G.  DAVIES,  BEALE  H.  RICHARDSON. 

On  the  part  of  the  Subscribers: 

Rev.  H.  V.  D.  JOHNS,  JNO.  B.  SEIDENSTRICKER, 

Rev.  JOHN  G.  HAMNER,  CHARLES  D.  SLINGLUFE, 

JOHN  H.  ALEXANDER,  WILLIAM  E.  ERICK, 

BENJAMIN  DEEORD,  CHARLES  E.  MAYER. 

Building  Committee. 

GEORGE  BROWN,  Rev.  JOHN  G.  HAMNER, 

WILLIAM  BAKER,  JOSHUA  I.  COHEN, 

JOHN  H.  ALEXANDER,  CHARLES  E.  MAYER. 

JOHN  J.  GRAVES, 
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The  Governor  read  the  inscription  in  a  firm  and  impressive  voice, 
and  upon  the  conclusion  said — “In  the  name  of  the  benevolent  and 
good  citizens  of  Baltimore  and  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  (and  I  fer¬ 
vently,  sincerely  and  confidently  hope  that  it  will  receive  the  encour¬ 
aging  bounty  of  the  State,)  on  behalf  of  the  young  of  the  city  of  Bal¬ 
timore  and  the  State  at  large,  I  dedicate  this  building.” 

The  following  articles  were  then  placed  in  the  metal  box,  in  the 
corner-stone — Charter  ol  the  House  of  Refuge ;  copies  of  the  last  an¬ 
nual  report  of  the  House  of  Refuge  at  New  York;  do.  do.  at  Phila¬ 
delphia;  do.  do.  at  Cincinnati;  do.  do.  (Western)  at  Rochester  ;  do. 
do.  State  Reform  School  of  Massachusetts ;  and  copies  of  all  the 
newspapers  printed  in  Baltimore. 

It  was  then  closed  up  by  lowering  the  top  stone  thereon,  where¬ 
upon  a  fine  piece  of  music  was  performed  by  the  associations,  com¬ 
posed  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Mason,  and  entitled  :  “  The  statutes  of 
the  Lord  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart.”  These  societies  acquitted 
themselves  in  an  admirable  manner,  by  their  harmonious  strains. 
The  vocal  department  was  aided  by  the  celebrated  Quartaesean  asso¬ 
ciation — Messrs.  Dix,  Reese,  Henry  Spilman,  and  Jacob  Deems. 
The  orator  of  the  occasion,  Charles  F.  Mayer,  Esq.,  was  then  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  audience,  which  numbered  nearly  one  thousand  per¬ 
sons,  and  made  the  following  very  beautiful  and  feeling  Address  : 


MR.  MATER’S  REMARKS. 


In  the  name  of  the  God  of  the  poor — the  light  and  the  balm 
of  the  erring — we  have  laid  this  corner-stone  of  a  temple  of 
humanity.  From  this  summit,  that  looks  down  on  our  city’s 
thrift  and  cares,  and  urgent  race  of  life,  we  offer  on  an  altar  of 
pity  the  incense  of  anxious  duty,  of  guardian  charity.  Here, 
under  this  free  firmament  and  the  attesting  heavens,  we  bow  in 
a  dedication  that  shames  not  these  skies.  We  come  bearing  at 
heart  the  young  and  misguided  and  endangered,  without  shelter 
from  harshness  and  wretchedness,  unshielded  against  ruin.  We 
come  in  worship  of  the  holy  tenet  that  every  human  being  is  the 
shrine  of  a  soul  and  the  material  for  celebrating  an  immortal 
destiny.  We  gather  to  this  field  of  hope,  listening  to  the 
Supreme  dictate,  that  ice  live  not  for  ourselves  alone. 

On  such  a  height  as  this,  uplifted  to  a  calm  that  blended  with 
the  divine  office  of  the  hour,  the  delegate  of  God  wreathed  the 
sceptre  of  a  Savior’s  majesty  with  the  moral  glory  of  the  sermon 
of  the  Mount — the  perfect  message  of  Deity — the  digest  of  all 
Christianity’s  wisdom  for  solace  and  warning  and  guidance. 
There  a  heart  was  opened  for  the  humble  and  defenceless. 
There  the  tender  economy  of  Heaven  enfolds  earth’s  thwarted 
wayfarer — not  those  most  whose  path  prosperity  lights,  and 
whose  career  is  luxurious  ease,  and  whose  wealth  would  win  to 
wealth’s  usurping  idolatry.  There  spoke  he  who  claimed  the 
young  spirits  for  his  moulding,  and  their  wants  for  his  care,  in 
the  fond  accents,  u  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me.”  In 
that  faith  we  move.  The  melodies  of  that  Divinity  wake  us  to 
action.  Here  we  plant  our  trust  for  a  beneficent  fruit,  and  all 
around  gives  type  and  token  of  a  rich  attainment.  This  quiet, 
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this  genial,  eminence — so  crowned  by  nature  with  favor  to  our 
purpose,  and  where  she  seems  to  have  set  her  seal  to  give  us 
assurance  of  success — would  beckon  us  to  effort  and  kindle  us 
to  zeal.  How  goodly  this  prospect  that  is  bound  on  its  brow  ! 
Not  a  perspective  of  towering  fastness  or  of  martial  terror,  but 
of  the  towers  of  sacred  temples  and  industrial  structures — an 
array  of  a  city’s  illustrated  toil — in  graceful  architecture  or 
substantial  homes,  the  triumph  and  embodiment  of  taste  and 
utility.  Here  before  the  subjects  of  our  patronage  is  an  ever 
fresh  painting  of  a  m^ral  lesson — the  picture  of  all  that  is 
promised  to  labor  and  order  and  peaceful  zeal — from  this  lodg¬ 
ment  of  our  enterprise  ever  to  greet  their  eyes  and  stir  their 
ambition — the  happy  plain  of  the  future  inviting  them  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  fearful  waste  their  steps  have  left !  All,  indeed, 
promises  well  to  our  cordial  intent,  and  we  will  cherish  the  good 
omens. 

What  philanthropists  among  us  have  yearned  for,  and  what 
in  misery  and  peril  has  in  startling  characters  been  defined  as 
the  great  social  need,  now  dawns  on  us — we  salute  it  at  least 
in  the  horizon.  We  have  gone  thus  far  up  the  arduous  height 
of  our  task,  and  Baltimore  at  least  begins  to  vindicate  her  wis¬ 
dom  and  her  humanity,  mingling  the  soundest  policy  with 
redeeming  charity.  She  will  cherish  a  House  of  Refuge,  as  an 
appendage  of  Christian  civilization — a  resource  defensive  and 
beneficent,  a  conservatory,  belonging  to  the  very  religion  of  the 
social  state.  Late  as  we  are  to  reach  this  sphere  of  duty,  we 
shall  yet  win  the  honors,  as  we  assuredly  shall  achieve  the 
kindly  fruits,  of  this  circumspect  benevolence. 

Let  our  purpose  be  understood.  We  do  not  war  against 
punishment,  nor  against  the  severest  safeguards  of  person  and 
property.  But  we  would  forestall  crime  by  intercepting  the 
growth  of  the  criminal  nature,  and  by  averting  and  estranging 
the  criminal  purpose.  We  would  take  the  pliant  spirit  of  youth, 
and  gain  it  to  virtue  through  conscious  capability  of  virtue,  and 
infused  or  re-animated  self-respect.  By  kind  concern  we  would 
make  the  froward  young,  communicants  of  our  common  human¬ 
ity.  We  would  install  denizens  of  the  kingdom  of  good-will 
and  charity  those  thrown  outside  of  the  wall  of  a  close  and  cal¬ 
lous  polity — who  are  cast$  as  squalid  refuse  on  the  strand  of  life 
to  drift  on  dark  seas  of  bitterness,  to  coasts  of  a  dreary  destiny. 
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We  bring  into  our  communion  of  humanity  all  who  are  daringly 
rebels  to  parental  authority,  or  are  made  vagrants  by  parental 
worthlessness. 

Such  is  the  fold  of  this  benevolence.  So  would  we  seek  the 
fountains  of  guilt  and  combat  with  the  evil  spirits  that  hover 
upon  the  career  of  the  young.  We  wish  to  prevent  wayward¬ 
ness  being  nurtured  into  profligacy;  we  would  save  the  youth¬ 
ful  heart  from  hardening  into  the  rigid  and  miserable  bias  of 
crime.  We  would  not  that  those  should  be  labelled  for  igno¬ 
miny  and  reckless  infamy  on  whom  ha^  come  the  first  blemish 
of  guilt,  nor  let  the  first  and  slight  invading  taint  be  aggravated 
by  chafing  and  crushing  sternness  into  a  leprous  ruin.  In  such 
a  range  and  culture  as  this,  control  and  restraint  may  reform, 
proving  more  than  coercive  and  vindictive — to  mitigate  and  ex¬ 
alt,  not  to  scourge — to  conquer  by  benignant  persuasion,  not  to 
deaden  by  the  soreness  of  suffering  and  the  chill  horrors  of  pri¬ 
vation. 

Not  only  does  this  policy  of  our  self-protection  demand  this 
generous  discipline,  but  it  is  pressed  upon  us  by  every  view  of 
duty  that  religion  enlightens.  In  such  views,  it  is  not  enough 
that  we  have  an  armament  of  social  strength  against  wrong,  nor 
keep  up  a  bristling  front  of  criminal  appliances,  but  we  have  to 
remember  that  we  are  here  militant  for  good,  to  prevent  evil, 
and  not  merely  to  hunt  it  down  with  the  vengeful  spear  of 
power  or  daunt  and  revolt  it  by  the  terrors  of  torture.  Charity 
).  which  hopes  all  things  for  amendment  is  the  firmament  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  charity  which  proclaims  capacity  for  amendment  is  the 
light  of  that  firmament,  brightning  and  adorning  the  avenue  to 
a  joyous,  restorative  eternity.  It  is  the  sweetest  tone  of  the 
Savior’s  harp  of  promise.  That  charity  is  a  sovereign  duty. 

We  mourn  over  the  pangs  of  that  night  of  suffocating  frenzy 
which,  in  the  u  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta, 55  cut  off  its  victims 
from  Heaven’s  vital  air  and  left  them  to  die  in  panting,  mad¬ 
dened,  agony.  We  dwell  with  horror  upon  that  feat  of  summary 
chivalry  of  the  French  which  history  has  given  to  the  chapters 
of  infamy — by  which  the  hunted  Arab  foe  was  stifled  in  the 
refuge  of  their  cave.  The  packed  hold  of  the  slave-ship  revolts 
us  where  fiends,  in  guise  and  sacrilege  of  the  human  form, 
range  as  in  beastly  piles  the  reeking  rows  of  human  breathing 
flesh,  in  foul  and  stinted  air,  to  be  tortured  each  moment  to  the 
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verge  of  death,  and  then  to  breathe  again  to  suffer  tortures 
over — all  this  the  heart  sickens  at  and  fancy  faints  in  picturing, 
and  all  this  pillage  of  human  right  is  a  theme  too  black  with 
demon  savageness  to  be  treated  with  aught  but  riving  vengeance. 
But  what  to  all  this — where  cruelty  wreaks  itself  on  the  harm¬ 
less — is  the  wrong  of  sovereign  society,  which  dooms  to  eternal 
death,  after  a  foreground  of  reprobation  and  infamy,  spirits 
whom  that  very  wrong  first  depraves  ?  What  is  all  the  suffoca¬ 
tion  of  this  passing  physical  frame  to  the  stifling  of  the  spirit  by 
moral  contamination,  tjie  infusion  of  the  deadly  plague — by 
crushing  the  nerve,  and  by  tramping  down  every  bounding  im¬ 
pulse,  of  self-respect — of  hopeful  elasticity  ?  Yet  such  is  the 
deep  horror,  the  transcendent  sin,  of  the  penitentiary  system, 
which  blends  the  young  in  guilt  with  the  veteran  offender,  the 
cankered  profligate — levels  all  grades  of  criminality  and  obli¬ 
quity — stamps  all  with  the  like  damning  stigma,  and  alike 
brings  all  into  debasement,  deeply  desperate  debasement. 

Can  such  methodical  poisoning  be  less  than  heinous  wrong  ? 
What  is  it  but  dire  outrage  under  seal  of  State ;  and  ferocity 
authenticated  by  power  ?  Is  it  worthy  of  a  Christian  civiliza¬ 
tion  ?  Can  society  be  less  than  torpid  not  to  rouse  itself  to 
such  transgression,  and  on  its  social  honor  feel  the  rank  offence 
of  such  pollution  ?  Lighted  then  by  these  humanities  do  these 
wrongs  thus  define  themselves  in  hideous  lineaments — thus  does 
our  imminent  duty  glare  upon  us. 

But  treat  the  evil  and  the  exigency  on  the  narrow  computa¬ 
tion  of  grudging,  pecuniary,  expediency.  Count  the  multiply¬ 
ing  perils,  the  increased  outlays,  from  thus  making  penitentia¬ 
ries  recruiting  grounds  for  crime  and  endowments  for  villainy, 
and  seminaries  for  headlong  pupils  in  all  daring  and  lasting  re¬ 
bellion  against  person  and  substance — -for  keeping  supplied  the 
bands  of  youthful  auxiliaries  and  tenders  to  the  old  and  prac¬ 
tised  criminals.  What  then  shall  we,  as  selfish  tremblers,  or  as 
sordid  calculators,  conclude  for  our  due  and  urgent  action  ? 

Punishment  rarely  does  much  with  the  trained  and  habitual 
offender  of  years,  to  better  his  taste,  or  give  sway  to  his  con¬ 
science,  for  a  virtuous  change.  Seldom  there  is  reformation 
more  than  a  merely  abstract  purpose — to  serve  as  a  charm  for 
theory,  and  to  give  a  Corinthian  finish  to  the  philosophy  of 
retributive  justive — no  matter  how  that  punishment  be  graced 
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and  tempered  with  every  proffered  resource  for  the  mind’s  re¬ 
creation,  and  for  rectifying  the  heart. 

Here,  and  only  here,  in  this  our  sphere  of  effort,  is  the  home 
for  a  system  of  reformation.  We  invest  the  very  germ  of  crime. 
We  touch  with  enervating  discipline  the  tendency  to  delin¬ 
quency.  We  insinuate  mitigated  and  gradually  better  tempera¬ 
ments  by  raising  into  government,  and  enduing  with  attractions, 
new  tastes,  through  changed  pursuits  and  engaging  forms  of  in¬ 
dustry.  We  baffle  crime  and  extinguish  it.  We  save  men  for 
society — souls  for  eternity.  Is  not  this,  a  mission  worthy  of  our 
Christian  nobility  ?  With  less  than  not  only  an  aspiration,  but 
a  struggle,  for  such  consummations  are  we  unstained  of  guilt 
before  a  compassionate,  all-encompassing,  Heaven?  We  have 
but  to  eye  and  measure  the  ruthlessness  of  our  neglect,  to  hasten 
with  atoning  speed,  and  with  an  alacrity  that  must  be  thrice 
blessed,  to  the  rescue  and  the  purification. 

Stern  as  may  be  the  walls  that  are  to  grow  to  their  frowning 
stature  upon  this  hill,  they  will  shut  in  no  harsh  nor  penal  area. 
Our  restraints  do  not  punish.  We  are  the  guardians,  the  friend¬ 
ly  instructors,  of  these  captives  to  our  sympathy.  Our  mon¬ 
archy,  though  absolute,  is  cordial — all  our  dispensations  speak 
that  spirit  and  signify  a  present  care  for  our  wards,  and  a  happy 
future  for  their  improved  natures. 

To  our  Institution,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  criminal  executive, 
the  Maryland  Legislature  has  accorded  an  office  as  comprehen¬ 
sive  as  gracious.  In  the  governors  of  this  Institution  is  inaugu¬ 
rated  and  embodied  a  new  organic  grace  of  the  Maryland 
sovereignty,  by  their  being  thus  made  allies  of  the  judicial 
power.  The  acts  of  the  Legislature  under  which  we  are  now 
embarked  in  our  ministry,  are  of  8th  February,  1831,  and  7th 
March,  1850.  They  will  be  found  to  bring  under  our  control, 
with  powers  of  apprenticing  at  the  time  the  stay  in  the  Refuge 
is  over : 

1.  Children  convicted  of  criminal  offences. 

2.  Those  who  are  committed  as  street  beggars  or  vagrants. 

3.  Children  whose  parents  ask  their  admission  for  incorrigi¬ 
ble  habits  or  vicious  conduct. 

4.  Those  with  parents,  from  moral  depravity  or  otherwise,  in¬ 
capable  or  unwilling  to  take  care  of  them. 
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Wide  and  varied  is  the  charge  thus  appointed  to  us  \  What 
misery,  what  infirmities,  what  sad  necessities,  are  to  make  their 
appeal  to  us  and  claim  the  nurture  and  safeguard  of  our  retreat ! 
Who  has  not  been  pained  as  his  eye  has  rested  on  the  children 
who  stroll  in  vagrancy  and  beggary  along  our  streets,  abandoned 
to  wild  neglect,  lounging  listless  and  reckless  through  the 
rounds  of  a  mere  animal  existence,  pinched  and  subdued  by 
want,  embedded  in  ragged  and  filthy  degradation,  encrusting 
them  too  deeply,  it  would  seem,  for  a  hope  that  any  persuasion, 
however  kind,  or  exhortation,  the  most  thrilling,  could  pene¬ 
trate  to  the  soul  that  may  yet  twinkle  under  that  whelming  ob¬ 
struction. 

But,  look  at  the  detected  and  conquered  child — shrinking  and 
trembling  at  the  bar  of  Criminal  Justice — startled  at  his  guilt, 
as  first  seen  in  its  imposing  features,  symbolled  in  the  grave 
array  and  peremptory  machinery  of  judicature.  But  however 
guilt’s  aspect  may  now  appal  him,  even  to  hate  of  it,  the  law 
dedicates  him  to  permanent  and  systematic  guilt — for  he  is  to 
wear  the  brand  of  the  felonious  herd — the  only  fit  signet  and 
career  by  the  State  assessed  for  debasement  by  the  State  en¬ 
joined  !  No  longer  shall  such  assassinations  of  the  young  soul 
be  tolerated !  Here,  in  blessed  Providence,  is  shelter  for  the 
neglected  and  disdained ;  here  is  disciplinary  kindness  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  torpor  that  was  technically  cursed  as  impracticable  pro¬ 
fligacy — here  is  assiduous  care  to  touch  the  chords  of  scarred 
and  lacerated  nature — to  vivify  the  moral  sense,  foully  envel¬ 
oped,  almost  buried  under  misery,  and  almost  dead  in  the  ob¬ 
tuseness  to  which  want  and  contumely  break  down  the  outcast 
child  of  neglect  and  sorrow  !  No  !  the  eye  shall  again  brighten 
with  the  energy  and  the  vision  of  Hope — moisten  to  the  dirge 
of  memory  as  it  pours  from  the  recess  of  the  past,  or  shed  the 
tear  of  gratitude  for  a  home  to  him  who  never  knew  a  home  be¬ 
fore.  His  young  heart  shall  again  have  its  native  tides,  and 
beat  to  the  harmonies  of  the  social  world,  as  their  echoes  visit 
his  retired  nook.  The  redeemed  child  shall  feel  the  justice  that 
reigns  around  him  in  vigilance,  and  encompasses  him  with  sup¬ 
port  ;  and  his  spirit  shall  recline  on  the  protective  sympathy 
that  anoints  his  griefs  and  anticipates  his  wants,  and  is  balmy 
strength  to  his  intelligence  ! 
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The  virtue  and  consequent  social  order  of  a  community  are 
not  to  be  achieved  by  interdicts  or  terrors  of  the  law.  That 
process  gives  but  a  frail  tenure  to  civil  security — the  end  and 
the  glory  of  all  government.  Intercept  vice,  and  do  so  by 
checking  and  by  forestalling  vicious  habits.  Infuse  inclinations 
and  tastes  whose  current  tends  to  good,  and,  for  that,  invite  to 
occupations  that  wean  and  lure  from  mischievous  plots  and 
yearnings.  The  ranks  of  marauders  and  of  the  licentious  will 
then  have  no  material  to  fill  or  to  keep  them  up — and  society 
will  know  a  peace  pledged  and  fortified  for  its  best  safeguard 
upon  the  love,  or  the  habit,  of  virtue. 

Our  sister  States  are  daily  rallying  to  these  truths,  and  enroll 
these  refuges  as  primary  and  commanding  muniments  of  the 
public  order — not  dealing  with  them  as  benignant  experiments, 
or  play-grounds  of  philanthropy,  to  gratify  humane  humors — 
but  as  essential  resources,  and  as  dedications  and  structures  of 
sacred  duty. 

The  city  of  New  York  opened  its  refuge  in  1825,  and  since 
that  epoch  up  to  the  1st  of  January  1851,  five  thousand  and 
fifteen  inmates  have  been  under  its  care — 371  leaving  it  for 
employ,  as  apprentices  or  otherwise,  in  1850,  and  411  now  re¬ 
maining.  The  last  year’s  expenses  for  the  institution  are 
$26,000,  Its  endowment  from  the  State  and  city  is  munificent, 
only  one  item  of  resource  being  yielded  by  the  institution,  the  la¬ 
bor  of  the  boys,  amounting  to  $8,700.  But  the  patronage  of  the 
State  supplied  means  for  purchases  of  land  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  $13,500. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  opened  its  refuge  in  1828,  and  as 
far  as  the  close  of  1849  had  had  under  charge  2,500  youth. 
The  annual  expense  is  nearly  at  the  rates  of  the  New  York 
refuge  outlay  ;  Philadelphia  county  giving  yearly  to  it  $13,000, 
the  State  $6,000,  and  the  labor  of  inmates  yielding  about 
$7,000  ;  and  it  had,  for  1849,  355  inmates.  But  a  larger  en¬ 
dowment  of  a  yearly  sum  of  $40,000  from  the  State,  and 
$20,000  from  the  city,  is  agitated  and  expected,  and  a  new 
refuge  is  contemplated,  with  an  appropriation  of  $220,000. 

Cincinnati  has,  however,  crowned  herself  with  a  pre-eminent 
lustre,  for  she,  from  her  county  resources  alone,  yearly  supplies  a 
tribute  of  $60,000 — and  Ohio,  in  her  wise  support  of  her  social 
defences,  is  liberally  the  patron  of  this  great  cause. 
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Massachusetts  is  equally  signalized  as  the  friend  of  the  youth¬ 
ful  delinquent — and  Boston  had  in  the  State  Reform  School,  at 
the  end  of  1850,  440  youth  ;  their  average  age  being  12f  years, 
which  corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  average  in  that  particular 
of  the  other  refuges.  The  larger  number  in  most  refuges  are 
orphans,  and  in  Philadelphia  at  least  one-half  are  intractable 
children,  committed  by  the  parents. 

The  period  of  stay  in  these  institutions  is  generally  eighteen 
months,  when  the  inmates  are  either  returned  to  parents  or 
bound  as  apprentices.  From  the  data  I  have  given  we  may 
decide  how  many  yearly  are  discharged  upon  the  walks  of  social 
life,  and  gain  the  freedom  of  the  world’s  privileges  and  emulous 
toils.  The  statistics  show  that  at  least  three-fourths  are  re¬ 
deemed,  and  become  permanently  respectable  members  of  soci¬ 
ety — and  when  we  learn  that  the  same  statistics  show  that  the 
larger  number  of  criminals  fall  within  the  period  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  20  years,  we  may  estimate  the  glorious  benefi¬ 
cence  that  is  wrought.  And  we  count  this  host  of  trophies  and 
triumphs  with  a  more  anxious  intentness  when  we  deduce  from 
the  black  arithmetic  of  crime  in  the  city  of  New  York,  filling 
up  the  period  between  1835  and  1844  (including  both  years,) 
that  while  population  increased  351,  crime  outstripped  it  and 
increased  354-1000  per  cent. 

All  these  States  have  in  their  judicial  and  moral  economy  lit 
up  these  stars  over  the  dark  fate  of  youthful  delinquency ;  and 
so  they  have  honored  and  advanced  the  supreme  purpose  of 
government,  and  have  done  what  its  most  illustrious  care  em¬ 
braces  In  the  institutions  thus  consecrated  by  them,  the  pupils 
of  their  charge  (as  is  our  purpose)  are  classed  by  sex,  and  by 
grades  of  conduct  and  of  disposition.  Their  time  is  divided 
between  education  in  plain  and  useful  branches,  religious  in¬ 
struction,  recreation  by  physical  exercise,  and  by  books  cheering 
and  engaging,  and  learning  trades  and  occupations  of  light  and 
easy  toil — so  chosen  that  no  undue  portion  of  time  shall  be 
absorbed  in  mere  drudgery,  and  that  they  shall  not  feel  a  slavery, 
while  in  fact  they  are  but  under  a  parental  sway  and  friendly 
guardianship.  Their  minds  and  natures  are  the  predominant 
concern  in  the  control  they  experience. 

We  have  attained  much  in  procuring  these  grounds  and  com¬ 
manding  the  construction  of  a  building,  as  the  home  of  our 
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charity,  large  enough  for  immediate  wants,  as  we  now  estimate 
them.  But  the  building  must  exceed  these  first  limits,  and  that, 
perhaps,  at  a  very  early  day.  For  that,  and  immediately  for 
the  ample  and  sure  support  of  our  institution,  we  need  means  : 
and  we  must  have  them.  We  use  this  imperative  language 
pointedly — and  because  society  must  have  the  protection  we 
would  here  build  up  for  it.  Government  must,  in  unison  with 
our  aims  and  meeting  our  requirements,  works  out  in  our  ad¬ 
venture  its  prominent  and  evident  duty.  Even  in  the  closest 
view  of  expediency,  by  the  lessening  of  the  numbers  and  the 
costly  punishments  of  matured  offenders,  there  is  the  clearest 
inducement  for  the  readiest  and  most  liberal  appropriation  in 
aid  of  our  enterprise. 

The  thickening  evil  of  crime  throughout  our  land  summons 
the  public  solicitude  to  weigh  all  devices,  and  to  ponder  every 
pertinent  philosophy,  for  reducing  it.  The  stock  of  recurring 
crime  is,  of  the  native  growth,  large  enough  to  be  coped  with ; 
but  we  have  it  extraneously  increased.  We  invite  the  stranger 
to  our  free  hemisphere,  and  many  of  welcome  worth  plant  their 
fortunes  under  our  skies.  But  in  the  swarms  of  immigrants, 
the  mass  of  whom  visit  our  shores  for  happier  days  and  secure 
and  bounteous  industry,  there  are  necessarily  many  who  prowl 
here  for  the  chances  of  luckier  idleness  and  easier  prey ;  and 
who  leave  in  our  cities  a  needy  and  vicious  sediment.  Whether 
worthless  or  improvident,  the  paupers  multiply,  of  such  qualities, 
their  squalid  forces  upon  us,  prone  to  glide  into  criminals;  and 
thus  we  have  a  new  and  fertile  nuisance  to  overcome.  This 
incumbrance  is  to  be  aggravated  to  us  by  the  European  despo¬ 
tism,  now  more  watchful  and  potent  than  ever ;  since,  where 
the  local  tyranny  falters  it  is  reinforced  from  adjacent  tyrannies, 
whether  it  be  the  ruffian  majesty  of  Russia,  or  the  stubborn  and 
growling  absoluteness  of  Austria.  This  despotism  scourges  to 
desperation,  and  then  drives  its  subjects  from  want  to  crime. 

The  evil  thus  swells  daily,  and  becomes  more  threatening,  in 
this  foreign  direction ;  for  in  the  torrent  of  the  opened  sluice, 
all  species  of  humanity  are  drifted  with  the  miscellaneous  influx 
into  our  borders.  The  statistics  of  the  Refuge  of  New  York, 
for  1849,  show  the  vastly  predominant  proportion  of  foreign  in¬ 
mates  for  that  year,  (169  out  of  208.)  That  feature  is  explain¬ 
ed  by  the  view  that  I  now  have  taken.  In  all  this  and  our  in- 
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trinsic  increase  of  crime,  is  there  not  a  most  ominous  intimation 
of  darkening  peril,  and  an  urgent  warning  for  measures  of  re¬ 
lief?  We  need  show*  no  enhanced  reason  for  having  a  liberal 
endowment  from  our  State,  and  from  our  citizens. 

Do  not  the  highest  duty  and  sanctions — does, not  holy  relig¬ 
ion — command  the  tribute  ?  In  the  thrifty  chase  of  life  and  its 
golden  triumphs,  w*e  forget  to  look  above  the  earthly  level  of 
our  eager  track,  and  forget  that  that  track  is  in  the  bounds  of 
our  probation  and  in  the  territory  of  a  Divine  superintendency. 
We  mean  to  utter  no  homilies.  But,  wThere  such  profound  hu¬ 
mane  interests  are  staked,  the  plain  truth  of  duty  and  of  default 
must  be  canvassed  and  proclaimed — sternly  and  unreservedly 
proclaimed.  Let  all  awake  from  sordid  and  callous  reveries. 
Let  us  rend  the  film  of  arrogant  and  thoughtless  prosperity,  and 
interpret  the  disparity  of  heaven’s  dispensations,  as  they  figure 
in  men’s  contrasted  fortunes. 

The  rich  are  not  rich  because  they  are  favorites  of  Deity. 
The  code  of  the  throne  of  Deity  announces  the  reverse,  but  it 
proclaims  duties  parallel  with  the  prosperity  and  commensurate 
with  the  wealth  ;  and  tremendous  is  the  rich  man’s  responsible¬ 
ness  under  the  delegated  agency  that  comes  with  riches .  The 
abundance  of  prosperity  is  designed  in  the  councils  above  for 
good  and  diffusion,  and  that  destination  is  inscribed  on  it  by  the 
signet  of  Providence  as  distinctly  as  an  invoice  appropriates  the 
merchandize  it  describes,  or  as  the  marks  and  superscription  of 
bales  and  boxes  govern  their  delivery.  The  prosperous  w*ere  not 
meant  to  be  mere  receptacles  of  inert  treasure,  animated  purses 
and  gorgeous  exchequers  of  Providence  for  earthly  exhibition. 
Charity ,  benificence ,  is  a  strict  and  inexorable  duty — not  an  op¬ 
tional  grace  nor  discretional  action — for  in  the  great  province  of 
the  code  of  God  there  are  no  imperfect  obligations.  They  are 
relative  to  the  lawrs  of  men,  and  to  their  positive  enforcements. 

We  owe  aid  to  our  fellow-men ;  and,  owing  it  to  them  under 
Heaven’s  dictate,  we  owe  the  debt  to  God  ;  and  Heaven  takes 
note  not  only  of  what  is  thus  rendered  u  to  the  least  of  its  crea¬ 
tures,  ”  but  a  fearful  note,  too,  of  what  is  omitted  to  be  paid. 
God,  in  writing  on  every  man’s  heart,  defines  his  mandates  of 
benevolence ;  which  social  law*  is  forced  to  put  to  the  title  of 
imperfect  obligations.  In  every  soul  he  has  set  a  tissue  of 
chords  that  are  moved  by  his  breath  and  vibrate  to  his  descend- 
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ed  will.  That  nervous  and  responsive  frame  is  conscience — 
and  that  breath  the  voice  of  conscience,  the  whisper  of  God — 
the  only  moral  sense — the  only  instructor  and  sanction  for  the 
right  and  the  wrong,  under  natural  religion.  Here,  then,  in  the 
blended  dominion  of  spmpathy,  and  of  this  inspired  suggestion 
of  right,  in  the  very  and  direct  communion  with  Divinity,  our 
sense  of  duty  in  all  the  charities  springs  into  being  and  power. 

Be  honest ,  then ,  to  God ,  as  to  man — that  honesty  which  ex¬ 
pands  for  the  whole  heart’s  wide  province — which  alone  is  co¬ 
ordinate  with  the  reign  of  u  peace  and  good  will  on  earth  ” — 
which  concedes  no  dispensation,  and  is  tender  to  no  lagging 
tribute,  and  endures  no  compromise.  Every  unheeded  tear  that 
gives  signal  of  misery  falls  on  the  record  of  the  eternal  account. 
Every  slighted  sigh  of  the  torn  heart  lingers  in  the  vaults  above 
to  be  a  groan  of  remorse  to  the  hard  of  heart. 

Let  wealth  bless  in  its  issues  of  benevolence,  and  in  cheerful 
buoyancy  the  blessing  will  be  reflected  on  the  man  of  wealth. 
With  such  secretion  of  happiness  to  others,  the  plethora  of  suc¬ 
cess  will  not  oppress — no  surfeit  of  good  fortune  will  sicken. 
The  tedium  of  opulent  ease  will  pass  away — no  distempered 
fancy  will  haunt  with  shadowy  dread — and  here  is  the  specific 
for  all  corroding  solicitudes  that  wait  on  the  rich  man’s  hours. 
Let  the  rich  be  the  purveyors — the  financial  ministry  to  God’s 
economy — and  then,  but  absolutely  then  only ,  is  their  credential 
sealed  for  joy  on  earth,  and  their  “  hard  entry  into  Heaven,  ” 
God’s  favor  widens  with  eternity’s  welcome. 

What  is  individual  duty  is  no  less  the  obligation  of  State. 
u  They  judge  not  the  cause  of  the  fatherless,  yet  they  prosper  ; 
the  right  of  the  needy  they  do  not  judge.  Shall  not  my  soul  be 
avenged  on  such  a  nation  as  this  ?  ”  And  does  not  the  slight  of 
the  duties  we  are  now  commending  load  every  hour  with  the 
avenging  scourge,  and  in  our  midst  verify  the  Prophet’s  retribu¬ 
tive  words  ?  Crime,  rife,  abounding,  and  exulting,  raises  its  de¬ 
mon  crest  and  over-awes  every  moment  of  social  existence,  af¬ 
frighting  all  sense  of  security.  And  all  this  because  a  grovel¬ 
ling  economy  counts  the  present  cost  of  duty  and  security; 
and,  to  future  and  gradual  and  consolidated  safety,  prefers  war 
with  the  fiend  in  the  very  core  of  society  and  in  the  very  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  social  law. 
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Shall  these  things  longer  be  ?  Let  Maryland  come  up  into 
line  with  the  civilized — the  Christian — march  of  our  sisters  of 
the  Union.  Let  her  not  longer  lag  in  darkness — middle-age 
darkness — in  sordid  hesitancy — as  if  money  were  the  pearl  of 
the  soul,  or  could  prove  a  treasure  while  theft  and  murder  are 
invited  to  challenge  it.  Such  things  shall  not  longer  be.  All 
omens  tell  us  so.  The  scene  that  animates  us  proclaims  the 
end  of  such  evil — the  air  around  us  is  instinct  with  the  wish  of 
all  angels  for  our  triumph.  Charity,  in  vestments  of  Redemp¬ 
tion,  blessed  of  God  himself,  opens  our  temple  of  humanity — 
and  on  its  altars  shall  ever  bloom  and  brighten  the  true,  because 
the  practical ,  u  beauty  of  holiness.” 
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APPENDIX  TO  Mb.  MAYER’S  ADDRESS. 


The  following  APPENDIX  prepared  by  Mr.  Mayer  to  his  Address,  will  illus¬ 
trate  the  operations  and  effect  of  Houses  of  Refuge  in  other  States,  and  the  mu¬ 
nificent  and  earnest  support  communities  there  give  them. 


New  York  has  the  honor  of  having  led  the  way  in  this  benev¬ 
olence,  and  opened  her  Refuge  as  early  as  1824,  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  From  that  period  to  1st  January  1850,  that  House 
had  received  4,663  children.  The  number  there  on  1st  January, 
1850,  was  338,  and  during  the  year  320  left  by  being  appren¬ 
ticed  as  farmers,  mechanics,  or  seamen,  or  for  housewifery  and 
(54)  by  discharge.  To  1st  January  1850,  there  were  3,000  ap¬ 
prenticed.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  Institution  for  the  year 
was  $24,527.  The  State  yearly  appropriates  $8,000  for  its 
support,  and  the  corporation  the  avails  of  various  taxes,  (excise, 
theatre  license,  from  Board  of  Education,)  amounting  in  1849 
to  nearly  $9,200.  In  1849  there  was  paid  (by  contractors)  for 
the  labor  of  the  children  employed  in  various  manufactures 
nearly  $8,000. 

Another  House  of  Refuge  of  the  State  of  New  York,  was 
opened  at  Rochester  on  11th  August  1849.  The  State,  for  the 
erection  of  the  building  and  toward  the  support  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  for  the  first  year,  appropriated  $60,000.  In  the  Refuge 
of  the  city  of  New  York  there  were  received  during  the  year 
1850,  444  children,  (girls  86,  boys  358,)  and  there  were  there, 
on  1st  January  1851,  411;  and  during  the  year  there  were  dispos¬ 
ed  of  by  apprenticeship,  &c.,  371.  The  boys  were  employed  in 
light  manufactures,  and  their  labor  yielded  about  11 J  cents  for 
each  per  day.  The  girls  are  employed  in  making,  mending, 
washing,  and  in  learning  housewifery  generally.  Making  and 
mending  shoes  and  clothing  was  done  by  the  children  for  the 
uses  of  the  establishment.  The  expenses  for  support  of  the 
Institution  for  the  year  amounted  to  $25,139.  The  ages  of  the 
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children  received  in  1850  varied  from  8  years  to  18,  of  which 
extremes  there -were  five  each — and  the  greatest  number  (71) 
were  of  the  age  of  15  years.  Of  323  of  the  children,  65  were 
of  American  parentage,  and  258  of  foreign. 

The  Report  for  1850  is  full  of  evidence  of  the  great  care 
taken  "of  the  children  in  point  of  education  and  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  and  numerous  communications  are  presented  giving  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  good  conduct  of  children  who  had  been  discharged 
as  apprentices  or  otherwise. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Philadelphia  House  of  Refuge  opened  in  1828 ;  and  up 
to  1st  January  1849,  it  had  received  2,250  boys  and  girls ;  full 
three-fourths  of  whom  have  been  saved  from  ruin  and  reformed. 
The  building  and  grounds  cost  $85,000.  More  recently  a  Ref¬ 
uge  for  colored  children  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $72,000. 
The  annual  cost  of  supporting  both  establishments  is  $26,500, 
The  county  of  Philadelphia  contributes  yearly  about  $13,000, 
and  the  State  $6,000;  and  the  labors  of  the  inmates  yields 
about  $7,000. 

On  the  29th  January  1852,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  giv¬ 
ing  an  additional  sum  of  $60,000  to  the  institution. 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati  has  a  spacious  House  of  Refuge — finished  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1850, — and  costing  $150,000.  It  is  richly  endowed, 
the  yearly  county  tax  raised  for  it  being,  in  1850,  Sixty  Thou¬ 
sand  Dollars. 

New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  at  Providence,  and  Connecticut, 
at  New  Haven,  have  all  on  foot  Houses  of  Refuge,  under  libe¬ 
ral  State  and  municipal  patronage ;  and  so  also  the  State  of 
Maine. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

This  State  has  two  Institutions  of  this  character — one  at  Bos¬ 
ton,  the  other  at  Westboro5 — the  latter  a  model  establishment. 

The  Institution  (House  of  Reformation)  at  Boston,  has  about 
100  inmates,  whose  average  age  is  13  years.  The  boys  are 
employed  principally  in  shoe-making,  and  work  daily  about  six 
hours.  They  are  employed  too  in  gardening.  About  four 
hours  a  day  are  given  to  schooling. 

The  Westboro5  u  State  Reform  School55  has  now  been  in  op¬ 
eration  three  years.  The  number  of  inmates  in  it  on  1st  January, 
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1851,  was  310;  and  during  1851  there  were  received  129, 
whose  ages  ranged  from  7  to  18  years,  the  greater  portion  being 
of  13,  14,  and  15  years.  Of  these  129  there  were  committed 
to  the  House  for  larceny  48;  stubbornness  (which  includes  all 
disorderly  and  wilful  bad  conduct,  not  amounting  to  crimes,  and 
all  cases  of  children  unmanageable  at  home  and  rebellious  to 
their  parents)  59  ;  idle  and  disorderly  (which  embraces  riotous¬ 
ness)  6  ;  vagrants  7  ;  house  and  shop-breaking  and  stealing  4 ; 
drunkenness  1.  The  children  are  employed  in  shoe-making,  in 
tailor  work,  sewing  and  knitting,  and  housewifery — and  like¬ 
wise  in  farming  and  gardening.  In  the  Report  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
the  able  and  benevolent  Superintendent,  for  the  year  1851, 
occur  these  very  judicious  remarks  upon  the  employment  in  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  soil — and  the  inculcation  of  a  principle  which  the 
extensive  grounds  of  the  Baltimore  House  of  Refuge  allow  and 
invite  to  be  carried  into  ample  practice.  “From  three  years’ 
experience,  we  are  confident  in  the  assertion  that  no  Institution 
designed  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  delinquents  should  be 
established  without  a  liberal  provision  for  out-door  and  agricul¬ 
tural  labor.”  Of  the  whole  number  received  at  the  Institution 
for  the  three  years  of  its  existence,  60  per  cent,  were  of  Ameri¬ 
can  parents — and  thus  is  indicated,  here  as  in  the  New  York 
Refuge,  the  large  proportion  of  foreigners  who  need  and  claim 
this  shelter  and  reform.  The  Report  of  1851,  referred  to  already, 
remarks  : — “  At  least  one-third  of  the  many  thousand  foreigners 
landing  at  Boston,  New  York,  and  other  places,  are  minors ; 
and  a  very  large  proportion  being  ignorant,  viciously  inclined, 
and  exposed  to  the  many  temptations  that  poverty  and  roving 
habits  supply,  it  need  not  surprise  us  that  this  class  of  offenders 
should  increase.” 

“In  the  year  1850  about  40,000  immigrants  arrived  at  Boston, 
and  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1851,  193,000  in  New 
York.”  How  does  not  the  direness  of  the  evil  of  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency  grow  upon  our  contemplation  when  we  note  the  mis¬ 
chief  thickening  on  us  from  abroad,  while  of  our  native  origin  we 
have  so  much  of  it  to  cope  with.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  what 
(as  quoted  in  Mr.  Lincoln’s  Report,)  Lord  Ashley  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  has  declared  of  London,  and  what  proportionally  is  true 
of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  :  “  There  are  thirty 
thousand  naked,  filthy,  roaming,  lawless,  children,  who  form 
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the  seed-plot  of  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  crime  which  desolates 
the  metropolis.” 

In  this  establishment  at  Westboro’  six  hours  are  devoted  to 
labor,  four  to  school  instruction,  eight  and  a  half  to  sleep,  and 
the  residue  to  recreation,  &c.  Such  is  generally  in  these  In¬ 
stitutions  the  distribution  of  time  among  these  objects ;  and  on 
nearly  all  heads  the  exposition  taken  from  the  Westboro’ 
u  State  Reform  School”  applies  to  the  other  Refuges  now  in 
successful  operation.  We  have  dwelt  upon  this  particular  In¬ 
stitution  because  it  is  managed  with  such  marked  intelligence 
and  earnest,  untiring,  concern  for  the  good  of  its  young  subjects, 
and  is  illustrated  by  a  success  to  be  accordingly  anticipated,  but 
which  seems  eminently  attributable  to  the  benevolent  and  judicous 
authority  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  superintendent.  The  State  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  is  the  patron,  without  stint,  of  this  Institution — 
yielding  it  yearly  upwards  of  $22,000.  The  expense  of  the 
Institution  for  1851  was  $25,000 — met  by  the  State’s  contribu¬ 
tions  and  by  the  labor  of  the  boys  ($3,810,)  and  by  the  income 
of  a  fund  the  dedication  of  which  is  the  glory  of  the  memory 
of  a  good  man,  the  donor,  Theodore  Lyman.  The  principal 
of  the  fund  is  $70,000.  Surely  before  his  steps  toward  a  happy 
eternity  must  have  fallen  the  Gospel  barrier  against  the  “  rich 
man’s”  access.  May  Maryland  in  such  endowments  emulate  her 
with — not  the  bounty,  but — the  duteousness  of  Massachusetts, 
and  may  such  noble  private  munificence  as  Theodore  Lyman’s 
adorn  (in  a  constellation  of  tributes  from  the  rich)  the  social 
annals  of  Maryland ! 

We  present  a  very  instructive  table  of  Penitentiary  statistics, 
which  may  indicate  the  criminal  depravity  yearly  garnered  up 
in  such  receptacles,  almost  entirely  beyond  redemption  and  the 
reach  of  reform,  and  may  thus  show  the  number  of  human  beings 
who  may  be  rescued  on  their  descent  to  ruin,  by  the  Houses  of 
Refuge.  We  contemplate  but  this  one  and  supreme  considera¬ 
tion — regarding  as  of  inferior  note  the  cost  of  matured  and  in¬ 
veterate  crime  in  prosecutions,  jail  confinement,  the  loss  of 
fruits  of  industry  in  a  reformed  life ;  the  loss  by  spoliation  and 
destruction  of  property  involved  in  the  crimes  perpetrated — a 
hideous  aggregate,  before  which  the  gains  even  of  the  most 
profitable  Penitentiary,  dwindle  into  nothing, — are  utterly  con¬ 
temptible.  But  in  Maryland  it  may  be  well  on  this  score  to 
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remark  how  much  our  expense  for  even  the  support  of  the  Pen¬ 
itentiary  exceeds  the  avails  from  labor  in  it — not  less  than 
$17,500,  adding  salaries  that  are  omitted  in  the  table  exhibited. 
Appropriate  from  the  Maryland  treasury  even  that  sum  to  the 
House  of  Refuge  annually,  and  in  a  short  time  the  Penitentiary 
will  prove  no  tax  upon  our  Exchequer. 


THE  BALTIMORE  JAIL  AND  BALTIMORE  CITY  AND 

COUNTY  COURT. 

We  are  unable,  with  reference  to  the  proportion  of  youth  among  the 
criminals,  to  give  any  lull  detail  of  commitments  and  convictions  for  crime 
in  this  city.  The  commitments  to  the  Baltimore  Jail  on  criminal  charges 
were  of  adults  and  minors  respectively,  in  the  years  now  given,  as  follows: 


Total  Commitments. 


Boys,  among  those  Committed. 


1840,  1,252, .  21 

1841,  1,199, .  32 

1842,  1,264, .  29 

1843,  1,103, .  56 

1844,  1,664, .  11 

1845,  1,826, .  122 

1846,  1,640, .  113 

1847,  1,622, .  126 

1848,  1,551, .  100 


The  number  convicted  is  generally,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
gather  details  for  any  years, — nearly  equal  to  the  number  of  commitments; 
a  great  number  who  are  convicted  being  on  bail,  and  so  escaping  commit¬ 
ment.  We  believe  that  the  proportion  ot  convictions  of  boys,  is  greater 
than  their  proportion  as  now  specified  of  the  commitments.  But  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  youthful  criminality  is  fearfully  enough  indicated  by  even  these 
incomplete  statistics;  and  the  host  of  the  guilty,  whom  we  are  always 
warring  with  for  our  peace  and  security,  is  thus,  although  only  partially 
disclosed,  appalling  enough  for  all  possible  preventive  legislation,  by  State 
appropriation  and  otherwise. 


STATISTICAL  TABLE  OF  TWENTY  PENITENTIARIES  IN  1850. 
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